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SOME THINGS TO BE SURE OF, 


Some things to be sure of! Nothing perhaps is more im- 
pressive than the immensity and value of human knowledge. 
It seems sometimes as if there were no end, no beginning, to the 
splendor, the achievements, the glories of the intelligence of 
man. One of the pictures that my youth has left me, very vivid, 
is that of a grand old scholar, wrinkled, bowed, with a great 
noble head covered with a wild shock of long, thick, iron-gray 
hair, through which his eyes gleamed like coals. His learning 
seemed to me like an unfathomable sea; and when perhaps he 
knew not something himself, then he could tell exactly how and 
where to find out about it, which after all is one of the greatest 
parts of knowledge. I remember in my youthful reverence (for 
always I had the joy of having great reverence and affection for 
my teachers), I used to think that his knowledge was like a moun- 
tain, taking hold of the pivot of the earth, and reaching to 
invisible heights into the heavens. Such sights of human learn- 
ing I say are very impressive; and also it is affecting, touching, 
glorious, to obserye how men have tried to learn, what pains, 
what mighty efforts, what time, what wealth, they have spent to 
acquire information. It was about ten years ago, you know, 
that there occurred a notable total eclipse of the sun to be seen 
‘in some of our Western States; that is, the moon, not content 
with giving light at night and making the darkness beautiful, 
thought to try her hand at shading the day, and covered up the 
sun entirely in some places so that not a bit of him could be 
seen for some minutes. Now there are some things learned 
men wish to know about the sun which they can find out only 
when thus he is covered up, strange to say. So you know the 
astronomers went to Colorado, at the foot of the Rocky Hills, 
to see the spectacle of the moon yeiling the sun’s face. 
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They came from thousands of miles away, they crossed the ocean 
to come, only to look at the moon hiding the sun for three or 
four minutes. They brought their telescopes so as to see the 
great sight as well as they could; and in order to learn how to 
see it, and to be sure to be all ready, they went to the place 
many weeks beforehand, and lived in little tents or huts, and 
got their instruments all ready, and practiced with them every 
night during all those weeks. And it was arranged, too, that 
one man should look at one point, and another should study 
another point, so that they might learn as much as they could, 
instead of finding afterwards perhaps that all had been looking 
at the same point. And all their pains and trouble and work 
were given, and all the money which it cost was spent too, just 
for the chance of learning something; for if it had been cloudy, 
foggy, rainy, they could not have seen anything, and would have 
had to go home, after all their efforts, no wiser than they came. 
Now comes another total eclipse, to occur in a few months, to be 
visible, if clouds, vapors and winds consent, in the interior of 
Africa ; and already governments and scientific societies are be- 
stirring themselves,to send forth ships and instruments and men 
to the Dark Continent, to see and study the great spectacle. 
Such things are very impressive to me, as I have said,—this 
human struggle to learn, And men have been trying in just 
such ways for hundreds of years, yes, for thousands of years. 
If you were to do nothing but read every minute of every day of 
your lives, without stopping even to eat or sleep, you could not 
read all that has been learned. 

And yet, the things which have been learned number as 
nothing, nothing, compared to the things we know not. The 
things we know not are hundreds of times more than the things 
we know, yes thousands of times, millions of times. There are 
millions of-millions more of things which we know not, than 
of things which we know. We know not what the people are doing 
who live on Venus or Mars or Mercury, or any of the other stars. 
We even know not what the men and children are doing who 
live on the other side of the earth; and least of all do we know 
what the people are doing who are on the other side of life, in 
the unseen heavens. Then too, there are many things which 
we can guess at, but we know them not surely. You may think 
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you know what you will do to-morrow, or this afternoon, but you 
can be sure of nothing, because you cannot see one minute 
ahead, and a hundred things may happen in the next hour which 
you never dreamed of, and these things may change everything, 
so that you may not do at all as you thought you would. Many 
hundred years ago there were many people living in a town near 
the foot of a high mountain in sunny and beautiful Italy. One 
day, one sad and frightful day, the people of the little town were 
as busy as ever, the sun was shining as brightly as ever, or the 
rain falling as gently, or the grapes hanging as rich and purple 
from the vines on the hillside, and the children were playing or 
going to school. No doubt the men and women were talking of 
what they would do the next day, or in the afternoon, and they 
thought they could see very plainly what they would do, and the 
children were talking of the games they would play after dinner, 
or after school, or of a romp in the field they meant to have at 
evening, and they thought they could see how it would happen, 
and what a fine time was coming. But suddenly, not very far 
from midday, great flames burst with a mighty roar from the 
top of the mountain, steam and burning gas rushed from the 
crater in the mountain-top, making a noise greater than the 
roar of ten thousand engines. Huge rocks were hurled out into 
the air for hundreds of feet, and came rollmg down the moun- 
tain side; rivers of red-hot melted stone poured over the edge of 
the crater, as you have seen water bubbling up from a spring, 
and flowed down the slopes, covering all the green fields and 
lovely places with fire. Ashes were thrown out of the blazing 
hole so fine, and so great in quantity, that in a very few min- 
utes they gathered in the air like huge black clouds spreading 
out for many miles, and shutting out the sunlight as much as if the 
sun had set at midday, so that very soon it was as dark as night, 
and the ashes as blinding as a thick fog. Then the ashes began 
to fall in showers like gray snow, and they fell down on the 
little town, down on the streets, on the houses, on the gardens, on 
the men who had felt sure of what they would do that afternoon, 
on the children playing who nad had no doubt of what romps they 
would haye in the fields that evening, down, down, thicker and 
thicker, deeper and deeper. The frightened people ran crying 
into the streets, trying to run away into the open country, fathers, 
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mothers, carrying their little infants, or helping and urging 
along the old people, the grandfathers and grandmothers, the 
sick as well as the old, who could hobble only at any time and 
now in their fright hardly could move at all. But the streets 
were all dark, and the blinding ashes filled the people’s eyes and 
fell thicker and deeper every moment, so that the poor men and 
women and children lost their way or gave up in despair. Some 
turned back to the houses, some fell tired out into the ashes, as 
travelers sometimes are lost in deep snow, some like soldiers who 
were “on duty,” stood bravely still and would not leave their 
posts. The little town was filled with screams and cries. But 
the people could not see each other, only hear the cries coming 
out of the black fog. The ashes fell down on the cries and 
smothered them, on the streets, gardens, houses, and covered 
them all up. They were now very fine, like fine dust, and made 
their way into every little crack and crevice, got in at the windows 
and doors, filled up the rooms and buried the poor people alive. 
All the town was covered up; not a roof of a house, not a tower 
was to be seen where a few hours before there had been so many 
busy people. The ashes covered everything with a gray waste, 
like a desert. After a long time, by wind and rain and sun, 
earth was spread over the ashes, and mixed with them, grass 
began to grow, trees and bushes sprang up over the buried town, 
and at last it looked like any other part of the green field. Men 
forgot the town and could not tell the spot where it had been. 
A few years ago the place was discovered and men began to dig 
in the ground, and at last they dug out the town. They removed 
the ashes from the streets, they opened the houses and cleared 
them of ashes, and they found the bones of the buried people, 
old and middle-aged and children and babies, just as they had 
been caught and drowned in the ashes; some were standing, some 
were sitting, some on their knees, some lying down; a soldier 
was found standing erect in his sentry box, showing that he had 
been true to his duty at his post. Thus you see how much you 
can think of, but how little of it you can be sure of. The people 
of that place thought that surely whatever might happen to them 
one by one, they would not all die together, and that their little 
city would stand for many years. But they were all gone in an 
hour or two, and the city lasted not the day out. 
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I mean not to say of course that we need be afraid that 
any great flame will burst out of the earth and bury this pleas- 
ant city of ours in ashes this sunny day; no; yet it were little 
if this happened,—the eternal stars would not be shaken, nay, 
nor one soul perish. But I mean that we can see only alittle way, 
and know only very little. How the questions of children force 
this home on us. The truth is, their questions are just as hard 
to the grown people as they are to the little ones; they puzzle us 
so much that all we can say is, ‘‘We know not, we know not.” 
Suppose that somewhere, on some star in the great heavens that 
shine every night with thousands of other stars, two angels were 
to stand. Suppose they had eyes which could see everything at 
all distances, no matter how covered up, so that they could see 
through stone walls as through glass or air, and as far as from 
here to the remotest star. Suppose these great beings each had 
a book and a pen, and that one of them should write down all 
the things we know, and even the guesses we make when we 
have no knowledge, and that the other one should write down 
the things we know not. The first would write a long time, to 
be sure; but at last he would make an end, and everything that 
men knew would be written down. But the other one, writing 
down the things we know not, would go on writing forever! 

And yet, I have to say to you that in one way (and it is a 
very great way) we know a great deal more than we know not. 
Let us look at this a little more closely. Bethink you that how 
much one knows depends a great deal on what kind of things one 
knows, and but littleon how many things. Itis one thing to know 
many things, quite another to know much. It is one thing 
to have many facts at hand, which you can count and say, 
‘Lo, how great is the sum of our knowledge;” it is another 
' thing to have that knowledge which is wisdom, grace, resource, 
comprehension. Some things lately have forced home on me 
the thought, that there are persons brim-full of what we call 
talent, and yet very unintelligent. To comprehend is to surround 
with yourself, to cast yourself about things, so that they are 
- collected, grouped, centered and contained within you; they are 
then comprised, controlled, and you, the compriser, controller, 
are wise. But if you include not the many things you are 
aware of, but they surround and he@ge you in, if you have about 
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you a vast gathering and whirl of things, which stretch far out 
mass on mass, and make a wilderness in which you are a little 
matter dancing with the rest, so that you are not encircling and 
comprehending the things, but they have a sweep around you, 
then you may know things as multitudinous as the sands on the 
sea shore, and as barren too. I knew a man whose knowledge 
was vast; I could see no end of it; and yet he seemed to me to 
know nothing. He was versed wonderfully in all the gadding 
gossip of social life. I never knew anything about anybody 
that he knew not better. He knew everybody’s name and history 
and position and fortune and family; he had climbed to the top 
branches of a hundred trees of pedigree; he was full of all the 
dance and freaks and babble of the social currents. He knew 
“what was going on;”—not indeed how the great world was 
going on, either in the heavens or in its place beneath, not “ the 
stream of tendency,” not the drift of thought, not the strain or 
energy of the world’s thinking, not the world’s music and poetry 
and love and pathos, not even the humor of the world’s amuse- 
ments, ‘These things were unexplored heavens to him. But 
the maze of little events, he explored as with a magic clue. The 
difference is vast indeed between facts that are themselves 
knowledge, and facts that have no import or depth or worth, but 
are wastes of mind. It lies at the very base of wise and noble 
living, and is easy to understand, though not always easy to live 
up to, that whether a man knows much or little depends not on 
the number of things he knows, but on how much they are worth 
knowing. A good man said, long ago, that no one is any wiser 
for knowing the dimensions of a crocodile’s tail, because it is no 
matter to any one whether the tail be five feet long or five feet 
and two inches, or whether the creature have any tail at all to 
speak of, Forget not this, that there are many kinds of knowl- 
edge which make no one any wiser. 

Now I think you understand that I am neither playing 
with tricks of speech, nor am inconsistent. You see that there 
are millions of millions of things more which we know not, than 
of things which we know, and yet that it may be true that we know 
more than we are ignorant of, for the things that we know are 
greater perhaps than the things which we know not. And truly 
so they are; so much greater and grander and dearer that if I 
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were to speak with the tongues of angels and go on speaking 
forever, I could not even begin to tell how much greater and 
more noble and beautiful are even a few things which we know, 
than all the things which we know not. So much greater, 
grander, that any one of some things which we know is 
worth more than millions on millions of things before which we 
bow in our ignorance. To know that we ought to speak the 
truth is a greater thing, and worth more, than all the stars 
together! 

Think how beautiful and splendid must be many things 
which we know not. We know not how the earth looks from 
the moon when it goes sailing through the sky, sucb a huge 
globe of light, if there be any creatures on the moon to see; 
astronomers tell us that probably it is one of the most transcendent 
sights of all the starry heavens. We know not how the great 
sun pours out its heat for thousands of thousands of years with- 
out cooling in the least. We know not how Saturn’s rings look 
from that wondrous planet, nor how Jupiter’s nights appear with 
his four moons, nor how things go on on a globe so big, thirteen 
hundred times as large as our earth, nor what peoples and king- 
doms and things and kinds of creatures there may be on the 
stars which fillthe heavens. It would be very grand to know 
these things. But to know that we must speak the truth, that 
we ought to love our fellow-men, that we are bound to act justly, 
that we are placed here to be faithful, good, kind, pure-minded, 
industrious, this is greater than to know any one of those splen- 
did things, or all of them together, and millions more of them 
which we cannot even dream of. 

This I tell you, nay, your own souls tell you, if there be any 
power of speech in them that they may answer, namely, that you 
can feel swre that it is better to do right than to do wrong. You 
may not always find it easy to see just what the right thing is, 
but always you can feel sure that the right thing is the best thing 
when you have found it. And sure, too, that it is best for you 
to try hard to find it. You cannot tell for one hour ahead what 

-will become of you, or what will happen to you, excepting that 
you will be safe whatever happens. You cannot see far into 
this life, nor at all into the other life. At any moment the hour 
may come when you shall lie down, and, if there be time enough 
left, fold your hands, and fall asleep as Stephen did, not awaking 
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any more, but lying still in that strange trance of death. It is 
not dreadful or painful or sad; but it is strange, and we know 
hardly anything about it, or how it feels, or what comes after it. 
But this we know, that whether we live in this country or in 
China or Africa, or whether we live in this world for one minute 
or for fifty years, or whatever may be waiting for us after we die, 
this we know, that it is better to be gentle than rough, better to 
be kind than unkind, better to speak the truth than to tell lies, 
better to be faithful than to be. neglectful, better to help others 
than to hurt them. These things, we are sure of. 

Now this sure knowledge is a very grand knowledge. I 
will give three reasons why this knowledge is so very grand, and 
so end my sermon. 

The first reason is that justice, kindness and love, and all 
kinds of goodness, are what make us happy on this earth, and 
make life so full of gladness and so beautiful. Think for a 
moment how much dear and lovely joy there is. Think how 
wonderful it is that even when there are dark clouds of sorrow, 
they are always edged with some beautiful thing. Why, as I 
look at you while I speak to you, or think of you while I sit 
writing for you, often I seem to besuddenlyin heaven. Your bright 
eyes, your gentle looks, your kindling smiles, your earnest faces, 
some so fresh and young and fair, some so much lovelier still 
with life’s middle-aged or aged beauty, all so sweet, so good, 
why, what great joys they show! How glad they make the 
hearts of you that live near any well of this happiness! Our 
thousands of joyful moments and pleasant things come from 
simple goodness and from nothing else. There is no other source 
of them. If there were no truthfulness, no kindness, no faithful- 
ness, where were the smiles? How could any one be happy if 
he were selfish himself, and every one were selfish, and all were 
cruel and false together? ‘This is the first reason then why itis 
so grand a knowledge to know what right means, this reason 
namely, that itis this knowledge that makes all our precious 
happiness and all life’s golden beauty. 

The second reason is, that right is the same everywhere, so 
that when we know what is right we have a knowledge so great 
and mighty that it is true everywhere, and at all times. For if 
it be wrong to tell a falsehood here, it is wrong in China or 
Africa, it is wrong in Jupiter or Saturn, or Mars, or any star. 
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The Infinite Almightiness could not make it otherwise, because 
he is that very fact, and cannot unmake himself. Whatever sort 
of creatures may live in any of the stars that twinkle by night 
in the sky, we may be sure that if they know enough to talk or 
think, they have decided that it is wrong, base and mean to tell 
lies. So you see this is a universal knowledge, as infinite as 
God. There is one kind of climate here where we live, and 


another one in the far south, and still another in the far north; 


there may be climates and strange states of things in other plan-. 
ets which we know not, and cannot imagine; but there is no 
climate and no abode of people where it is not glorious and right 
to tell the truth. And whatever difference there may be between 
our earth and any of the stars, we may be sure that this is the 
same everywhere. So I say that to know the right is to have a 
splendid knowledge. 

The third reason why these simple truths which we know 
are so great, is that they are known to us because we are chil- 
dren of the All-Father, the God and Father of all, who is 
infinitely good and true. I say this is the reason that we know 
these great things,—because we are of God, Look at this 
earnestly for amoment. Why is it, think you, that right is right 
everywhere, and atall times? Why is it that what is good, pure, 
kind, loving in spirit here must be so too in all the stars, and 
everywhere? It is because the one Infinite Light who is God 
makes the stars as well as this earth. I say not has made, but 
makes, all the time—makes all creatures as well as you and me, 
And wherever God lives and works, truth and right must be the 
same, because his nature is the same, and he makes things all 
the time just as his nature is, rules and guides all things accord- 
ing to his nature; and as he is infinitely good and true, so truth 


‘and goodness always are the same, and always the almighty 


things with his Almightiness,—in every house, in every country, 
in every star. Therefore, to know the right is so grand a thing. 
It is to be lifted up to a great height, to receive light direet from 
God, and to feel ourselves to be his children, formed in his image. 

Think what it is to be children of God, and to call our- 
selves so! 

We know that we made not this world, and the sky with 
all its stars; we are sure of that. O! how sure too that the 
Power which made them all, and made them so beautiful, is the 
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same power that makes them now, in the hollow of whose hand 
they lie! We may be sure that that Power takes care of us 
every moment, all the young and all the old, all who here live, all 
in the other life, the same as of all the stars and the earth. We 
may be sure that Power, in some way too great and strange for 
us to see, takes care to keep all the good things, and lets the 
bad things fall to pieces, takes care of good acts, good thoughts, 
good feelings, good words, but makes the bad ones as if they had. 
never been. Over us all, over all the men who ever have lived, 
we may be sure this Power has been ruling, helping on the good, 
the pure, the true; we may be sure that it will rule over all the 
men that ever will live, and will take care of the world forever. 
We name the Power. We cannot see it; nay, I will not say 
that,—we hare eyes to see it. We cannot tell all about it, nay, 
nor compared to it can we tell much, it is so very great, with- 
out beginning or end. But we name it; and O think what it 
means, that we name it! We call the Power, God. We love 
and adore this Power by this Great Name. We are sure that 
whether we know many things or know only a very little, we may 
trust this Power whom we name the Father, who rules over all 
things, all we know, all we guess at, all we hope for, all we know 
nothing of, “with the glory of a Father,” without whom not a 
little sparrow falls to the ground. 

‘‘ Little Children,” take hold of this great knowledge. How 
little we know if we count the things! O! the millions of things 
we know not! If we.think of them so, we seem to be buried, 
like spiritual driftings under a great dead heap of things. But 
then think of the things we know, so great and high that they 
are better and grander however few, yea, any one of them, than 
all the unknown millions, and any one of them a knowledge more 
splendid than to know the history of ten thousand suns and all 
planets that revolve around them, and all the people on those 
planets! Then truly we shall go our way every day sure that 
in trying to put this mighty knowledge into our lives, so that we 
may be according to this knowledge gentle and truthful, upright, 
kind, loving and honest, as this knowledge is grander than that 
of all the stars, so with it our lives will be brighter than all the 
starry heavens; and even if sometimes sad, yet in grief still all 
alight with peace for ourselves, and with beaming helpfulness 
for others, 


